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WASHINGTON MEDICAL COLLEGE,” BALTIMORE. 


We have elsewhere observed, it was our intention, occa- 
sionally, to embellish the Monument with an engraving of 
some one of the public buildings of our city. The plate 
which accompanies the present number is a representation of 
one of the two Medical Schools established in the State of 
Maryland. ‘ ; 

The Washington Medical College of Baltimore is the six- 
teenth Medical School constituted in the United States. In 
1827, this institution was founded by the ability and enterprise 
of Doctors Jennings, Jameson, Miller and Handy, and granted 
degrees in medicine under a dispensation from. Washington Sis diinileisns andi aninaidiiae 
Pes Wes, ee Physicians in private practice are allowed to introduce pa- 

In 1833, it recommenced its duties under an act of incor- tients, to continue their attentions, and are furnished with 
poration from the State Legislature, empowering its authori- erety facility. Patients may biye, not cblp their bwakeadioal 
ties to grant degrees in medicine, and such other corporate but religious advisers; for every individual will be permitted 
privileges as are generally enjoyed by similar institutions. In to enjoy his aot cpinieg in religite. or pelitienn eikte tel 








at the same time combining with the appearances all the com- 
forts of a private dwelling. , 

The apartments especially appropriated for house pupils are 
sufficiently capacious to contain between 40 and 5U persons; 
and are constructed with particular reference to the wants of 
students. 'The Hospitals are designed for the accommodation 
of every kind of disease, except those of a contagious charac- 
ter, and will contain between three and four hundred beds.— 
All persons entering as patients will receive every attention 
that humanity claims at the most reduced rates. Apartments 
are furnished to those desiring them, where they may main- 
tain the utmost privacy. And such patients may have their 







the place of a board of Trustees, with power over the profes- 
sors, students, &c. the Legislature appointed visiters to confer 


with the professors and by their judgment assist them in the tion, that there are advantages in connection with it, which 


conduct of the institution, attend the public examinations and 
commencements, sign diplomas, and perform whatever other 
acts may be advantageous to the common interest of the Col- 
lege. 

In 1834, in consequence of the resignation of the profes. 
sorships of Anatomy, Surgery, and Chemistry, it was deemed 
expedient to dispose of the College buildings in Holliday street, 
and to fill the vacancies occasioned by the resignations. 

The succeeding year several changes were made; and the 
vacant chairs were filled. 

The present faculty consists of the following professorships, 

1. Samuel K. Jennings, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeu- 
tics, Hygiene, and Medical Jurisprudence. 

2. William H. Handy, M. D. Obstetrics and the Diseases of 
women and children. 

3. James H. Miller, M. D. Anatomy, Physiology and Pa- 

thology. 

4, John C. S. Monkur, M. D. Theory and Practice of Me- 

dicine. 

5. John P. Mettauer, M. D. Surgery and Surgical Anatomy 

6. Edward Foreman, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

Washington R. Handy, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

It would appear from the published prospectus of the Col- 
lege, that in 1835, the faculty, assisted by the munificence of 
a few philanthropists, commenced the present buildings, on a 
scale commensurate with the designs of the College. 

There are now completed the College department, resident 
Student's department, and the east Hospital wing for Medical 
and Surgical cases; and will be completed in October next the | 
west wing, expressly for the reception of lying in cases, and 
diseases of females and children. The house and premises 


are delightfully situated on the highest ground within the city | 


limits, and command a beautiful and extended view of the 
city, basin, rivers, and surrounding country. 

They are constructed by Messrs. Edward W. Robinson and 
R. Hill, in a novel and magnificent style of architecture, and 
can vie with the proudest academic edifice. The situation of 


the premises are upon the north west corner of Hempsted || 





Hill and Market streets. The buildings ranging a hundred | 
and ninety five feet on Hempsted Hill street, consisting of a 
circular centre building forty feet in diameter, having four | 
stories of unequal height, for the convenience of lecturing- 
halls, dissecting rooms, &c. flanked at four corresponding, 
equidistant points, by four turrets six stories high, eastellated 
with obelisk roofs, and decorated with gothic windows and 


éulty all such distinctions will be unknown, 
In closing our notice of this establishment, we may men- 





ought to make it an object of attention, and more especially to 
Medical Students. Being avowedly instituted for the purpose 
of furnishing clinical instruction in Medicine, is its strongest 
recommendation, For we need not remind the student of the 
importance of the economy of both his time and expenditure. 

It must be to his advantage therefore, to locate himself in 
that situation where the information he wants can be obtained 
with the least possible loss of time. 








SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


BY A. Hi. M. 


Original. 


CHAP. Il. 
MRS. STOKELY’S SOIREE. 

Although Florence Mason was deprived of the pleasure of 
wearing, her white satin, with its pea-green roleaux and rich 
blonde trimmings, she was dressed exquisitely. She wore a 
robe of fawn-colored crape, ornamented with light boquets of 
white jessamine and the vale lilly. The corsage was without 
plait or trimmings of any description; and, fitting closely, dis- 
played the perfect symmetry of her bust and form to the 
greatest advantage. The beautiful outline of her arms was 









“Dear me, Mrs. Stalor! now did you ever, in your life, see 
such a flirt as that Florence Mason?” inquired Miss Prudence 
Turner, of her intimate friend and gossip, “and how extrava- 
gantly she is dressed, to be suré!” 

“As to her being a flirt, my dear,” answered Mrs, Stalor: 
“that is all a mistake! She has been flirted with by Ralph 
Lindsay; and, poor thing! they say she is dying in love with 
him” 

“Oh Lord, no,” cried Miss Pru., “that she is not: for just 
now she asked Mr. Lindsay to get her an ice, and directly his 
back was turned, she took Harry Rochester’s arm, and they 
left the room together. I wonder where she is?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Stalor, “no matter now about this flirta- 
tion; if ladies will suffer gentlemen to pay them attention, 
they must expect to be talked of and flirted with. But, my 
dear Miss Pru., { heard the strangest piece of news the other 
day!” 

“What was it, my dear Mrs.Stalor? You 
not mentioning it,” 

“Why, old Mary Thontson, who washes for their family, 
told me for a certainty, that Florence Mason is the most waste- 
ful and extravagant girl in the city: she has no less than two 
dozen linen-cambric pocket handkerchiefs, trimmed all round 
with costly edging; and more than half @ dozen fine cambric 
muslin dressing wrappers!!” 

“Is it possible!” ejaculated Miss Pru., turning her goose- 
berry looking eyes upwards. “I did hear something of*her 
extravagance, but was so much interested about this love 
affair, that I paid very little attention to it. I profess to have 


may rely on my 


Stalor, if you please—and predict that Florence Mason”—— 

A mirsthful laugh, and exclamation of “good evening, Miss 
Pru.,” caused the good spinster and her gossip to turn suddens 
ly; and imagine their dismay, when they saw the identical 
Florence Mason, of whom they had been speaking so kindly 
standing behind Miss Prudence Turner’s chair, with Harry 
Rochester. ; 

“I really hope, ladies,” said Florence, assuming a grave 
countenance, “that I have not interrupted your -conversatiqn: 
for really the subject of it has been much edified by your cha- 
ritable remarks.” e i Ea 

“Oh,” exclaimed Miss Pru., trembling nervously, “I 
you, Miss Mason” 5 Agee” 
“And I, too, my dear Miss Florence,” interrupted old) Mrs. 
Stalor”’ ‘ 


i, 
| 











just discernable through large sleeves of gossamer, which 
floated in transparent folds from her shoulders, and were con- 
fined at the wrists by diamond clasps. The glossy hair was 
carelessly twisted up and secured by a diamond brooch, from 
which two or three loose curls depended a-la-gric—relieving 
the snowy whiteness of her neck by their dark shadows. The 
curls which fell over her temples and check, were fastened 
back from her forehead by exquisitely wrought diamond or- 
naments, and her face wore an expression of unsubdued and 
triumphant happiness, as she entered Mrs. Stokely’s crowded 
rooms, leaning on Ralph Lindsay’s arm, smiling and chatting | 
with childlike glee. Her quick eye discovered, immediately 
on entering, several persons—intimate friends, of course— 
who had busily circulated the report of Ralph Lindsey’s flir- | 
tation, and her subsequent disappointment; and her resolution | 
| to appear unaffectedly careless and cheerful, was considerably 
| Strengthened, when she saw them whispering together and 
casting sinister glances at herself and Ralph. This was very 
good policy in Florence; and how far it contributed to calm 
the distracting emotions of her heart, J cannot say; but those 
| who listened to her fascinating language, quick wit, and irre- 








doors; ling two wings, each sixty by forty fect, five stories 
high. © apartments are numerous, spacious, and lofty, af- 


sistibly contagious laughter, and observed her indifference to 
Mr. Lindsey’s attentions, decided at once that the report was 


fording ample space for the classification of the patients, and false, . | 


x 


Florence laughed heartily at their confusion, and replied, 
“No apology is necessary, ladies. I really give you credit for 
casting no darker shade on my character, than extravagance 
and coquetry. There is some advantage, Mr. Rochester, in 
being carried out of one’s way by the crowd—here I have un- 
expectedly heard my faults spoken of with ‘loving kindness, 
and you are duly forewarned of my follies;—however, let us 


leave this pleasant coterie,and adjourn to the music room. ’ 9” 
tet > 


Are you fond of music, Mr/Rochester?” 

“Passionately, devotedly, Miss Mason—from the Virginia 
slave’s one-stringed tum-tum—up tothe magnificent organ.” 

“Mr. Rochester, will you be kind enough to explain, what 
kind of an instrument this tum-tum, is? You always mention 
it, sir, in connection with yourself, your slaves and vat 
tions—is it a necessary appendage?” % ! 

“A tum-tum, fair lady,” said the Virginian, with mock gra- 
_vity, “is an instrument of music—ahem! do you understand, 
| Miss Florence?” ; 

“Go on, Mr. Rochester.” 

“It is formed of a strip of white oak; which wood, as you 
may. probably know, can be bent and curved at pleasure with- 
out snapping. Do you understand my technicalities, Miss 
Mason?” 


“Oh, perfectly, Mr. Rochester.” - 





some insight into such matters, and—a pinch of snuff, Mrs. . 
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“Well! after selecting a smoothe withe, they proceed to the | 
process of curing and drying it. After hanging in the air a | 
few days, they take it down and attach a single string from | 
one extremity to the other, which string is well rosined— | 


then, Miss Mason, the tum-tum is complete.” | 





evening. 1 wonder who threw that beautiful bud away so | tained, however, in capturing Ticonderoga and Crownpoint, 


carelessly? Oh how lonely it looks, withering in the cold 
moon.light! I will gather it up with its scattered leaves, and 
preserve them!” 

She advanced a few steps towards the bud which Florence 


“And is it possible, Mr. Rochester, that they can form a | had cast aside—because the gift came from Ralph Lindsay— 


| 


tune on one string, without having a single note marked?” —_{{ but stopped and raised her hands to her brow, with an expres- 


“Jt is even so, fair lady! ‘They form the notes by pressing 
the fingers of their left hand on the string against the wood, | 
somewhat after the fashion of guitar players; and, with their | 


sion of pain and dismay—her lips and cheeks became pale, 
and quivered convulsively. Florence caught her in her arms, 
or she would have fallen to the floor. Oh how she wept, and || 


right, play any tune they ever heard. You have never been | how heavily her tears fell on the pale, sinless face of that 


in Virginia, Miss Mason?” 
“Never, sir!” 


|| young creature, who rested on her bosom so still and cold! — || 


“Sho is not here,” said Ralph Lindsay, entering the boudoir, 


“You have no idea, then, Miss Mason, of an earthly para- || and glancing hastily around. The transition from light to 


dise. I would not exchange my southern home, for a perma- 
nent residence in this cold, calculating atmosphere of studied 
etiquette and interested politencss, for all the splendor I have | 
géen.” 
“Mr. Rochester, you forget, in your enthusiasm, that J, too, | 
have local attachments and native prejudices—let us, there- | 
fore, waive the subject.” 
“Forgive me, Miss Florence! but when I think of Old Vir- | 
ginia, with her sunny warmth of friendship and hospitality— | 
her daughters of beauty, and sons of genius, I feel proud of 
being the denizen of such a State. But who is that preparing 
to sing? By the by, that Lindsay appears to be a great favo- | 


| 


|| cold pale lips, most tenderly, and 


comparative gloom, prevented his seeing the form of Flo- 
rence, bending over the senseless being she held in her arms. 


| with tears, “but do not be alarmed, she has only fainted!” 


Then he discovered them, and kneeling down by the side of 
her, who was like one of the dead, he kissed her forehead and 
; but who can describe 
the deep workings of a man’s soul, when anguish has almost 
riven the chords of life! Edith, for so he called her, slowly 
revived, and when she looked up and saw Ralph bending over 
her, smiled sweetly, and like an infant disturbed from its 
slumbers by dreams of thrilling delight, turned her head and 














rite—just look, Miss Florence, how lovingly that sweet crea- | 
ture gazes on him!” | 

Florence did look, and saw an exquisitely fair girl standing | 
by the harp; and she saw, also, how Ralph Lindsay, with de- | 
voted assiduity, arranged the turkoman for her tiny foot to rest. 
on, and drew the scarf around her delicate neck, and placed | 
the music stand before her and arranged the music, and while | 
engaged in these little attentions, seemed to forget all the | 
world beside. Her slight thin fingers, wandered like fair sha- | 
dows over the harp strings; and a sweet, bird-like melody, | 
stole out beneath her touch, now soft and faint, then gushing 
with a thrilling peal on the ears of her charmed listeners. Her | 
cheeks, which were scarcely tinged with a hue of life, now 
flushed with glowing beauty, and her deep blue eyes sparkled 
with intense brilliance, as note after note swelled past—then 
her voice came stealing along with the melody, like an angel’s 
song, plaintive and rich toned, with every cadence modulated , 
to a pitch of unequalled sweetness. The fair brown curls, 
which clustered over her forehead, shaded its transparent 
whiteness, and revealed glimpses of the’ blue veins which 
formed on her brow and temples a tracery of delicate and in-| 
comparable beauty; but words arc insufficient to describe the 
expression which irradiated her countenance. If you have 
ever seen the rose hue of sun-sct throw its glittering light 
around a marble tomb, making all bright and beautiful above, 
while decay slumbered beneath—or marked a sweet lilly 
growing on a grave, you may imagine the sensations of Flo. | 
rence Mason, as she looked on the lovely minstrel. She could 
have wept, for there was that in her countenance and shadowy 
beauty, which told of an carly withering; and when Florence 
thought that Ralph Lindsay had doomed his heart toa decay- 
ing blight; by turning its deep affections around so fragile a 
blossom, tears swelled in her eyes—and she stole away from 
the crowd and music ere the young girl’s song was done, and 
found her way to Mrs. Stokely’s boudoir, which, fortunately 
for her, was deserted. A single pastile lamp shed a clear 
quivering light over the room, yet so faint and mellow, that | 
the objects were rendered almost indistinct. 

Florence approached the window, and throwing aside the 
heavy damask draperies, a gush of moonlight, like a flood of) 
silver, fell along the floor. She looked above, and the moon 
and stars, like, myriads of golden isles, were floating along 
over the deep blue, without a dimming mist or cloud to ob-| 
scure the glory of their mysterious excellence. All was tran- 
quil, holy and brilliant there, but she, who gazed on their | 





| ried tone, “rather talk of what may be. Say that the fortunes 










again rested her cheek on his arm, utterly unconscious of 
where she was. 

Florence, who had left the room to procure restoratives, re- 
turned, and inquired gently and kindly, if the lady had reco- 
vered. 

“Ah, Miss Mason,” replied Ralph Lindsay, “Edith and my- 
self are alone on earth; when she dies, there is not one who 
will Jove me with half the affection that she does. My sweet 
Edith!” said he, gazing fondly and lovingly on her. “Miss 
Mason, your kind heart will surely excuse my attendance on 
you, this evening. My poor dying sister will require doubl 
attention and tenderness, in removing her home.” Surprised 
at receiving no answer, he turned for an explanation; but Flo- 
rence had left the boudoir. 


| 





SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Original. 


FALL OF WOLF. 


“His sword by the side of his martial bed, 
All shining and sheathless was swinging, 
The glittering steel on the hero’s head, 

Its sunlight of glory was flinging. 


it flashed on his eye as slowly it turned 
In the farewell that doomed them to sever; 
Re-lighted, a moment it brilliantly burned, 
Then faded its fires forever.” 

“Poor fellows,” said Wolfe, “they fell like brave soldicrs, 
and I heartily envy them the glory they have earned.” 

“A dearly purchased glory,” replied the officer to whom the |, 
remark was addressed, “and but for the manifest madness of 
the grenadiers in rushing to the attack before the orders we re 
given, our army at this moment might be wearing the laurels 
of victory on the heigths of St. Charles.” 

“Say not what might have been,” returned Wolfe in a hur. || 


of yesterday may be changed, and the heights of St. Charles 
be ours;—and so it shall be, or this body shares the glory of 
the mad grenadiers.” 

Wolfe laid his hand upon his breast as he spoke, and eleva- 
ting his voice, pronounced mad grenadiers with an emphasis 
that startled the officer, who was stooping at the instant to ex- 
amine a substance which, glittering among the sands at his feet, 
had attracted his attention. Suddenly raising himself to apolo- 
gize, fearful that his words had given offence, his eye glanced 
upon the form of his commander, and he stepped backward in 








brightness, wished that she might never look on their beauty | 
again. Yes, thought Florence, wiping many a bitter tear. 


mute surprise. Wolfe’s body was shivering under the agita- 
tion which the first beamings of his active mind had_occa- 


from her pale cheeks, the dream is over. After this, never | sioned, and the moonlight which fell through the thick foliage 
shall another tear fall on the altar of my wild love. But, that | above, revealed to the astonished officer, a countenance ren- 
fair girl, oh! I pity her! it will be very hard for her to die!— | dered rigid by the lightning impulse of thought, and wild with 
Ah, shall I exult when I see him writhing, like a crushed | intense anxiety. He was standing as if fettered to the spots 
worm, beneath his fallen hopes—we shall at least be compa- | and gazing earnestly towards Quebec. After a few moments 


nions in misery. God forgive my wild thoughts. 

As if to chide her mad and misguided heart, the lovely | 
creature who had so interested her, entered the boudoir, but 
did not discover Florence, in consequence of the window dra- 


proached the lamp, and resting her elbow on the marble table 
which supported it, leant her glowing cheek on her hand, with 
an expression of weariness: “I am not well,” said she mu- 





| of profound silence Wolfe cried with a steady and determined 





voice, “to-morrow Montcalm—to-morrow”—and hurried to his 
tent. 


and Prideaux being killed by the bursting of a bomb at Ni- 
agara, neither of those divisions reached Quebec in time to be 
of service to General Wolfe, whose unflinching spirit was not 
to be deterred by any common circumstance, even from the 
performance of an extremely dangerous duty. Drawing up 
his jittle band in line of battle, he pointed them to the city 
and fortress that frowned upon them fromt he rocky height, at 


|the confluence of the St. Charles and St. Lawrence rivers. 


The corps drank in the enthusiasm of their leader, and gave 
evidence of their anxiety to be conducied tothe charge. The 
General made several exceedingly daring efforts to induce the 
Marquis de Montcalm, the French commander, to leave his 
strongly fortified position and begin the attack. Montcalm 
was either too cunning or too cowardly, however, to emerge 
from his covert, and Wolfe, wearied and impatient, resolved 


“She is here, Mr. Lindsay,” said Florence, almost choked || to storm his fortifications. His men soon passed the falls of 


Montmorency, and without waiting for the word of command, 
his brave grenadiers rushed on single handed to the attack, 
and were soon forced back horribly mangled by the guns of 
the enemy. The troops, in consequence of this unfortunate 
movement, were thrown into disorder, and reluctantly gave 
up the enterprise. Re-crossing the river, they entered their 
camp on the isle of Orleans to await the further delzberations 
of General Wolfe, who, mortified at his defeat, and burning 
with disappointment, shut himsclf up to mature some plan by 
which to recover his lost laurels. His feelings had arisen high 
with the hope of victory, and his followers, like himself, were 
sadly disappointed, when compelled to retire from this attack. 
This failure whetted their desire for conquest, and with much 
impatience they awaited the deliberations of their General, 
Death would have been more acceptable to Wolfe than defeat 
and his proud spirit brooded in deepest anxiety upon some deed 
of daring which could regain his honors and restore his feel. 
ings to their former peace. Day after day he spent in solemn 
and serious consideration, and his nights were scenes of rest+ 
lessness aud wearying disquietude. The following letter writ- 
ten under the excitement of the occasion will afford ample 
evidence of the intensity of his feeling. It was dated at the 
Isle of Orleans, and directed to a friend in England: 

My best of friends,—I write under the excitement of recent 
defeat, and you must not be surprised that my feelings should 
partake of the deep gloom which such circumstance is so well 
calculated to bring upon my heart. I have been entrusted 
with an important command, and I know that my appoint- 
ment occasioned me enemies, among those who were enviouss 
and they will not fail to denounce me I deserve not their 
censure, and am determined that the charge of cowardice shall 
never disgrace my name. Montcalm’s force is more than ten 
thousand, and he may think himself secure behind his strong 
entrenchments. I will give him another battle, and will—aye 
will be victor, or perish in the attempt. Lord Amherst has 


|not reached me according to appointment. Poideaux is also 


away, and I must fightalone. I have already suffered a thous- 
and deaths, and afier my next effort, the tongue that tells of 
my defeat, shall tell also of my fall. Farewell; you may not 
hear from me again until I cease to be. Your unhappy 
WOLFE. 
The day preceding the one on which he had decided to 
make a second attempt upon the snugly quartered French was 
a season of the most intense interest. With his peculiar cool- 


|ness he gave the ordinary direction, but the struggle of feel- 


ing that was going on in his bosom was apparent to all; he 
ate but little, and was often seen on the shore of the St. Law- 
rence looking wishfully towards Quebec, as though his soul 
were longing forthe moment when he should go up again to 
battle. 


In the afternoon he laid down to recruit, if possible, his 
wasted strength; but he could not sleep;—the dreams of his 
misfortune haunted his thoughts continually, and he could 
hardly hope that his next effort would be crowned with suc- 
cess. At night he arose from his couch, and motioning for 
an officer to follow, led the way to the shore, where they talked 
over the plans of attack and the prospect of success. They 
wandered far from the noise of the camp, and by the light of 
the moon discoursed upon the doubts and uncertainties of war. 
Wolfe was animated in the conversation, and spoke with fer- 
vor and confidence upon the result of their enterprise, and 
without doubt he would have returned considerably encour- 
aged but for an unfortunate allusion of the officer to the im- 
prudence of his matchless grenadiers. Never since their re- 


i aa In the arrangements of Lord Amherst, commander-in-ehief || pulse had he heard them mentioned without a tear, and the 
peries, which completely shaded her from view. She ap-||of the British and Colonial army, General Wolfe was appoint- || words of his companion went like thorfs to his heart, when 


ed to lean the troops under his command to Quebec, hen the || he accused them of rash proceedure and deplored their mad- 


metropolis of French America, where he was to have been /neas; his feelings were wrought almost to frenzy, 


in the 


tbe apa f met by Lord Amherst with the principal body, and General || words he uttered, as he hastened from the shore, “to-morrow, 
singly. “Dear Ralph was right, I should not have sung this | Prideaux with the remainder of the army. Amberst was de- || Montcalm—to-morrow,” the officer read the enthusiasm of his 

















ul and the desperation to which he was driven. He followed 
him to his tent and exhorted him to take repose. His advice 


from the camp to indulge in solitude the gloomy reveries of 
his mind. ' 

He wandered until after midnight, and hope, in the silent 
and solemn hours, seemed to have sprung afresh in his bosom. 
Approaching the camp he encountered a sentinel, and after 
giving the countersign, asked him if he wished to be led to| 
glory in the morning? The man’s animated reply was, “To | 
victory or death General.” ‘The effect of these few words was | 
like electricity upon his feelings; it asoused his energies, and | 
from that moment he was like another man. “To victory or | 
death,” he repeated several times, adding, “aye, that’s the 
theme—the laurel or the eypress—now let us move.” I 

The word was given, and soon spread through the camp. | 
The preparation commenced, and apparently with light hearts 
the soldiers started for the work of death. Wolfe’s plan of; 
attack evinced that he had not been idle. His goings forth at | 
midnight, and his unmitigated study by day shone out fully in || 
the arrangements they had produced, and the true spirit of the 
warrior exhibited itself in the noble daring of his plan. 

The bank of the St. Lawrence, on which Quebec is situa- 
ted, rises almost perpendicularly, and is covered with frag- 
ments of broken and projecting rocks. The hills about the | 
town are called the heights of Abraham, and these Wolfe had 
determined to get possession of by main force. The scaling 
of these heights seemed like an act of desperation; but his 
warriors who landed unobserved in the night. When the morn- 
ing dawned, did not wait to measure difficulties—they sprung 
like squirrels over the rough rocks, and soon gained the heights 
above. Montcalm, when he looked out and saw the glittering 
corps formed in the array of battle and ready to give him a 
warm reception, became petrified in astonishment, and scarcely 
knew how to meet his adversary. There was now no way 
for him to back out—come up to the engagement he must; 
and like a hero he led his men to the charge. Montcalm was, 
without doubt, a brave soldier.—He had sustained himself with 
becoming intrepidity in the former contest, and when he found || 














over the St. Charles and threw his forces between the city and 
the invaders. 

The action commenced with unparalleled zeal on both sides, 
and in a short time the entire armies were engaged in a des- 
perate fight. The contending Generals were scen in every di- 
rection, amid the thickest of the contest, encouraging their 
men and, leading them up to the attack. 

A musket ball struck Wolfe upon the arm and thoroughly 
shattered the bone. Binding it in his handkerchief, he maintain- 
ed his seat upon the back of his steed until a cannon ball brought 
down the noble animal, when he fell to the ground. In an 
instant he was surrounded by his faithful soldiers who offered 
any risk of their lives that might be required for his security. 


victory—on.” Re-mounting, he was soon at the front of his 
favorite grenadiers leading them to a desperate encounter with 
the forces of Montcalm. ‘Come on, my brave fellows,” said 
he, “the day is ours.” The words were scarcely from his lips 
when a ball entered his breast, and he was borne dying from 
the ranks. He laid some time in this conditiun, constantly 
inquiring, while the power of speech remained, how the men 
fought, and if they were not sure of victory? Montcalm was 
wounded soon after, and when carried from the field, his 
troops broke from their ranks and fled through every avenue | 
by which they. could hope for escape. “They are flying— 
they are flying,” shouted the officers near those who were | 
supporting Wolfe. “Who are flying?” cried the dying hero, | 
springing upon his feet in a convulsive effort, and scizing his | 
sword as though new life were given him. “The French;’ | 


“Away,” said he, “to the ranks for your your General and 





| 
was of no avail, however, and Wolfe soon after stole in silence | 


: | 
was the reply. His countenance brightened instantly. At that || 


that his foes had gained an advantage in position he dashed 


THE SWORD SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER. 
BY J. H. HEWITT. 


Original. 


My sword beside me! why 
Dost gleam so brilliantly ? 
Thus whilst thou smiling look’st 
My hope, my joy’s in thee !—Hurrah ! 


“A noble master’s mine, 
Therefore I shine so bright; 
I am a freeman’s blade, 
And bask in Freedom’s light. Hurrah!” 


Yes, noble sword! I’m free, 
And thou art all my pride; 
As if thou wer’t betrothed, 
A young and blushing bride. Hurrah ? 


“To thee I am betrothed, 
And glitter by thy side; 
Then, since my word is thine, 
When wil’t thou claim thy bride ?—Hurrah !” 


When braying trumpets sound, 
Then comes the bridal morn; 
When cannon wildly roar, 
I'll claim thee as my own—Hurrah! 


“Oh ! blissful union! come— 
I wait thee anxiously; 
My bridegroom, take me now, 
And twine a wreath for me—Hurrah !” 


Why tremble by my side, * 
My virgin sword of death, 
So wild—so fierce for fight, 
Why quiver in thy scheath ?—Hurrah ! 


“Well need I tremble thus, 
The trumpet soon will blow; 
I long to deal out death, 
Therefore I tremble so—Harrah !” 


Come out, my sword, come out! 
I love to see thee shine; 
Come out, I’ll lead thee to 
The ready nuptial shrine—Hurrah ! 


“Oh! balmy is the air, 
As in the bridal train 
I glisten in the sun, 
Upon the battle plain—Hurrah !” 


Then up, my comrades bold ! 
Up, sons of Germany— 

Swell not your souls? In arms 
Clasp the bride manfully. Hurrah! 


First drooped she on the left, 
Obscurely by your side; 
But on your right, betrothed 
God names her as your bride. Hurrah! 


Then press her cheeks of steel 
Close to your burning iips; 
Curse him who throws aside 
The bride before she weeps—Hurrah ! 


Now, let the loved one spread 
Her shrill notes every side; 
The nuptial morning dawns— 
Hurrah !—my iron bride !—Hurrah! 


SONNET—FROM THE SAME, 


moment the banners of the French were brought and laid at | [Written on the night between the 17th and 18th of Janu- 
his feet. “My country will be satisficd;—I die content,” said | ary, 1813, when the bard was lying wounded, every moment 
expecting death.] 


he, and sinking upon the war flag of his foes, breathed out | 
his glorious life. | 


To his death couch green and gory, 
And they buried him there on the battle ficld, 


Where the hero sleeps. in his glory. M. | 





THE DEAD. 


Original. 


Lifes “fitful fever? done—they sleep 
Securely on the green earths breast; 
No pain shall e’er assail them there, 
* No care disturbs their sacred rest 
Worms feed upon the wasting clay 
That slumbers in the little space 
And none they leave behind them here 
Who envy them their resting place. 





He won his way with his glittering shield | 


My wounds they burn, my lips are quivering, 
I feelin heart the fecble pulse of death: 
Here, lone I lic—life’s lamp is flickering;— 
God! I am thine—to thee I yield my breath. 
Round me I see a lovely vision soar, 
*T will soon be changed to phantoms of the dead; 
Rouse! rouse, my heart, the dream will soon be o’er, 
And with my love eternal life I’ll lead. 
That which through life I’ve held so sacredly, 
For which I’ve burn’d with ardour day and night; 
Tell me my soul—is’t love or liberty, 
That now around me throws celestial light, 
And as my senses slowly fade away, 
Raises me up upon the wings of day ? 
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HARRIS ROTHFORD. 


Original. 


“The laurel Inlls the aching brow it decks! 

And the loud peans of the gazing horde, 

As speeds our bark among surrounding wrecks, 
Bring nv disdained reward. 


But here among the dense and struggling herd, 

For me no proud success and glory wait; 

The wronging judgment and the venomed word, 
The envy and the hate. 


Envy and hate! For what? For boonsso slight, 

That I could gnaw my heart that mine they are, 

Did I not know that proud heart’s baffled flight, 
Sought meeds, how different far! 


* * * * * * * my soul, 
* * 


Foes and life’s baffled ends—the hydra birth 

Of cares, upon thy front can stamp no frown, 

But on the shifts and phantoms of the earth, 
Thou with a smile look’st down! 

*Twas evening. The lowering clouds foreboded a heavy 
storm. Every one seemed hastening to some place of shelter 
to avoid its fury. One person, however, walked slowly down 
the beautiful promenade of the Battery, either regardless or 
ignorant of the coming shower. He seemed wrapped in the 
gloom of his own solitary thoughts. The sky grew darker— 
still he heeded not its aspect. At length, in low and earnest 
tones, he exclaimed: “Cruel, cruel, Helen! by you are all my 
prospects blasted! Ambition pointed me her willing votary, 
to the arduous but glorious path to fame and honor. With 
reckless daring and a firm resulve, I pressed on, as in hot 
haste; and a deathless name, had, ere long, crowned my efforts. 
For you, did I resign all. I scorned the prize well nigh within 
my grasp. I spurned the laurels, which with high aspirings 
I had solonged for. Did Terr? Could I imagine, that in the 
flowery path of love, I should find only thorns? Insidiobs 
wretch! Look on me! This once god-like form, the shattered 
tenement of a wrecked soul! Do ye mock me? God of justice, 
smite her! stay your hellish arts—curses! curses! on thee!” 

What a sublime wreck!—a world of wonder, is the mind of 
man! It is an unfathomable mystery. What is too daring 
for it to attempt? what so dastardly, that it cannot sink to. 
perpetrate? what so lofty, that it may not aspire to it? in 
heaven, rivalling the highest archangel—in hell, the veriest. 
devil—incarnately scathed with the Almighty’s heaviest curse, 
recoiling upon itself. So pure, that angels contemplate with 
delight—so blackened with crime, that the foulest fiends hard- 
ly dare commune with it! 

Harris Rorurorp was an only son. Born of honorable and 
wealthy parents, and possessed of superior talents, and'a fine 
person, his course through life promised to be but one bright 
dream of happiness. But he had scarcely commenced his 
college career, when it was his misfortune to become an or- 
phan. With high hopes and an anxious heart, his father had 
watched the developement of his mind; and it was Harris’s 
pride and ambition to gain that father’s approbation. He had 
not yet learned to court the favor, or strive for the admiration 


of the world. The fascinations of pleasure, had no charms ~ 


for him, and he ever turned a deaf ear to those who would al- 
lure him from his high and noble purpose. Habits thus formed, 
were not easily eradicated; but it was evident that a great 
change had taken place in him; he had no longer a father to 
watch over and encourage him—to crown With the smile of 
approbation, his laudable and successful efforts. He deeply 
revered his memory; and, for a time, this was sufficient to 
urge him onward in the path of duty; but selfishness, hitherto 
a stranger to his breast, began gradually to rule over his ac- 
tions. Ambition was his god, and becoming sensible of his 


|| station in life, he determined to be the idol of his country, and 


the admiration of the world. Thus actuated, he never for a 
moment relaxed his efforts; and when, in due time, he was 
admitted to practice at the bar, at the age of twenty-two, his 
reputation was by no means unenviable. Courted and flattered 
by all, he seemed in a fair way to realize his highest hopes. 
His expanded brow bespoke a capacious mind—and his dark 
eye beaming with an unnatural lustre. a soul of high and lofty 
daring—his countenance was pale, his mien dignified and 
haughty. Hitherto he had withdrawn himself from society, 
to be beyond the reach of its attractions, and to save those de- 
mands upon his time, to which the votary of pleasure must 
ever submit. His heart was of course highly susceptible: for 
having never felt the influence of woman, he was not steeled 
against her fascinations. But the passion which had reigned 
supreme in his bosom, was to be supplanted by another, no less 
powerfal and more arbitrary. The repeated invitations which 
he received to mix in scenes of gaity and mirth, he could no 
longer resist, and he consented for once to participate in the” 
enjoyment of his friends, or at least to contribute to that en- 
joyment, so far as his presence was concerned. As may easily 
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. gle between love and ambition—this calling him away from | 











be imagined, no ordinary sensation was created on ‘on the even | 


ing when Harris Rothford made his debut in the fashionable | | 
world of New York. The saloons and shalls of one of her | 
most wealthy and distinguished citizens, were thronged on | 
that evening with all the beauty and fashion of the city. To) 
Rothford the scene was too novel, and the attentions he re- | 
ceived, too flattering, to be without their influence on him. |) 
His heart was warmed, and the finer feclings of his nature 
were brought into action. In thus associating more intimately | 
than he had ever before done, with the world, he 


| 
| 
1] 
{| 


was charmed. || 


| 
} 


Aye, and it seemed to him afterward that he had been trans- |) 


ported for a time to some fairy land. It wasa pleasing dream. | 
Would that it were a dream! Alas! there was to Rothford | 
too much of sad reality in the events of that night. 


“They talk of love and pleasure—but ’tis all | 
A tale of falseliood. Life is made of gloom; 
The fairest scenes are clad in ruin’s pall, 

The loveliest pathway leads but to the tomb!” 


And who are the victims of this delusion? The open un-} 
suspecting heart, that leans confidingly on its false betrayer. | 
It is not strange that Rothford was captivated by charms, 
whose fascinations even the cold and heartless could scarcely || 
resist. On his introduction to Helen Beaumont, he was struck | 
with admiration, and he felt that he had lived too much for | 
himself—that he had secluded himself from enjoyments, of | 
which he had never dreamt, and that the idol of his thoughts, ! 
was a worthless chimera. He loved, though he knew it not, || 
and he felt that his happiness was wholly in the power of He- 

len. He was willing to resign every thing for her—to live | 
but for her; and, in the ardor of his enthusiasm, the struggle | 
in his breast was but of short duration: for there was a strug- 


the world and holding out in prospect, sleepless nights and | 
days of toil—the other promising him, in a more retired | 
sphere, all the happiness that it is in the power of woman to | 
confer on the object of her adoration. There was a struggle; 
and that night brought no rest for him. His pillow was 
pressed by a restless head, and his hot and feverish brow told | 


the excitement that was working within. H 
* * * * * * * * * ag 


Had you met Harris Rothford on the following morning, 
you would have believed him the happiest man in the world, | 
He was now the constant attendant of Helen Beaumont, and || 
seemed as fond of society, as he had before been of seclusion 
No party was complete without him—the gayest among the | 
gay;—and while he evidently loved with all his heart (and 
Helen seemed to return his affection)—can it be believed, that 
privately she laughed at what she called his simplicity, in be- | 
ing so easily captivated, and boasted of her powers of fascina- 
tion, with a heartlessness as disgusting as it was revolting? 
She had gained a conquest where it seemed hopeless, and it, 
was enough! 


“Not much he kens, I ween, of woman’s breast, | 
Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs; 

What cares she for hearts when once possessed? 

Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes; 

But not too humbly, or she will despise 

Thee and thy suit, though told in mourning tropes; 

Disguise even tenderness, if thou art wise; 

Brisk confidence still best with woman copes; 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon passion crowns thy hopes.” 





' 










True love knows nor jealousy nor suspicion; and how long | 
Rothford would have indulged his false dream of happiness, I || 
know not; but the sad reality was forced upon him. Still con- 
fiding in the sincerity of Helen, he was for a long time incre- 
dulous. His best friends, through fear of driving him again 
to that seclusion he had so lately abandoned, refrained their | 
admonitions. If it were possible, would that he had never || 
been undeceived! I cannot describe the operations of his ! 
mind when brought to realize his situation. T'o love, and then | 


| 
to hate! Is this transition possible? * * * ad | 
* * * * * * * * * * 





For three years had Harris Rothford wandered a maniac! || 
an outcsst from society! He loved to be abroad in the storm, || 
and the midnight tempest had oft borne witness to the agony || 
of his spirit. Once, i} 

“With all that chilling mystery of mien, | 

And seeming gladness to remain unseen, 

He had (if *twere not nature’s boon) an art | 

Of fixing memory on another's heart; | 
jf | 

And they who saw him, did not see in vain, 

And ence beheld, would ask of him again!” | 

Now the meanest passer by looked on him with pity! He | 
still lives—not the victim of disappointed ambition, but of a 


stronger and more enduring passion. Le Roy. 











HAPPINESS, 


Not in riches, not in name, 

Not in title, not in fame, 

Nor honor makes our woes the less 
But in content is happiness. 








“STANZAS. 


Original. 


“Have you a mother William?” “I never knew that blessing—except 


Through the long vista of departed years, 
Undimm’d by time, by care or sorrow’s blight, 
A cherish’d vision still my memory cheers, 
As shines a fair star through the midst of night. 


My mother! still that fair and polished brow, 
Though many a year to kindred clay consign’d, 
Those lips of coral and that breast of snow, 
In angel beauty live within my mind. 


The kiss, the pressure and the beaming smile— 
I feel their influence yet upon my heart, 

Nor can the lapse of coming years of toil, 
Make their impression from my soul depart. 


Mother! from thee my heart first learn’d to know 
That feeling which within thy bosom burn’d, 
Affection’s deep and pure and ardent glow, 
In this cold, callous world, so ill retur’d. 


Mother! while nursed upon thy knee I sat 
As thou didst with my silky ringlets toy, 
Didst thon not muse upon what wayward fate 
Might be the portion of thine infant boy. 


Didst thou anticipate for him a home 
Far from that sea-girt isle my father land, 
Jeyond the restless wave—the salt sea’s foam, 
*Mid strangers placed upon a foreign strand? 


Nay mother thine were sunny fancies all! 
Cloudiess and calm and transient was thy day: 
Thy spirit, summon’d by an angels call, 
Early from earth obedient wing’d its way. 


Mine too were sunny visions, brief and bright, 
But earti-born all my schemes of happiness, 
My joys are quench’d in disappointment’s night, 

Whilst thine are blooming in a world of bliss. 








MADRIGAL. 


Original. 


Why lingers the sound of thy voice on my ear, 
Since by years, and by distance so widely apart?— 
O, ’tis that thy language to me was sincere, 
And sunk to its shrine in the depth of my heart. 


The tear that obstructed the beam of thine eye, 
Was not without meaning when gently it fell 

On thy bosom which rose with a trembling sigh 
To the sound of my voice as it faltered, farewell! 


The language of nature—that language divine, 
The flame of affection awoke in my, soul 

And there it is burning like, fire in the mine, 
Defying my own, and all earthly control. 


But why a desire that its fervor should languish? 
Tis all of the past that is free from decay— 

My heart once so light is now wasted with anguish, 
And the glow of my cheeks has long faded away. 


Ah no, sweet Calanthe, may fond recollection 
Enshrine thee, for aye, in the depth of my heart, 
And never the ties of our cherished affection 
Be broken, by time or by distance, apart. 





A THOUGHT. 


ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Original. 





You know that clear but deceptive light, 
Which leads the traveller wrong at night, 
That light he follows—yet still he sees 

*Tis not nearer by toil nor dimm’d by breeze. 
That light has been born of Heav’n, I ween, 
To show what we are, and might have been. 


Yon maiden is like that child of air, 

fler heart is false tho’ her face is fair. 

Her promise was like that meteor bright, 

I’m sorry to say it, was also light— 

Light, 2s 2 moment’s cool thought, [ ween, 
Would have render’d life as it might have been. 


This difference makes the lesson good, 

Ifeav’n know what man might have understood, 

And the meteor sent to guide his way, 

As his mind be too dark, or his heart too gay; 

And O ‘tis a glorious lesson, I ween, 

To show what with wisdom we might have been. 
Baltimore 19 Dec. 1836 J. 


=== 


SORROW. 


Original. 


A. 8. 


Roll on thou dark unfathomable flood, 

Roll while thou may’st—for a day will come 
When bitter as thou art, thy swelling waves 
Will find the shore they seek not, and the heart-, 
Thou ’whelmest on thy waters soon shail be 

At rest in the cold grasp of death and then, 
They may defy thee. 


“| that J recollect—when very young—sitting on the lap of a beatiful young |} 
i lady who I understood was my mother?”?—— 
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MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 
No. XII. 
THE PERSECUTED PASTOR. 


Original. 


Although the days of the ‘Hugenot persecution have long 
since passed and berne their sad report to the registering an- 
gel above, yet their heart-rending scenes can never be forgot- 
‘ten. Inscribed by the pen of the faithful chronicler on the 
firm pillars of history, the occurrences of that period will not 
| be obliterated. Amid the various changes in opinions, in man- 
/ners, and in socicty, they shall remain secure, a melancholy 
| comment on the character of man—drawing the tear of regret 
and sympathy from every eye that contemplates them and pre- 
|senting a picture, which shall show to each successive gene- 
| ration, how bigotry can torture and conscious integrity endure, 

Leaving the incidents of our own time, let us view some of 
the touching events of the time to which we have just alluded, 

The age of the reformation has gone. The noble spirits who 
had devoted their undivided energies to the instruction of the 
deluded people—who had stood beside the cradle of the church 
and watched, with almost sleepless vigilance, the expanding 
powers of the infant of their warmest love and highest hope 
had left the theatre of their exertion and ascended to their 
| bright reward, when the moral world was again agitated by 
the most violent convulsions—the more severe because of their 
unexpected character.. None looked for them; none prepared 
for their reception; for they happened like the sudden rise of a 
torrent, when the Protestants were praising God and congratu- 
lating themselves on account of the restoration of their rights 
|and privileges. While the offering of their sincerest gratitude 
yet lay upon the altar, the storm collected. Intolerance again 


| enacted its laws and stretched out its authoritative arm, and the 


little flock were doomed to witness the “vine and fig-tree,” 
which their hands had planted and their tears watered, wither 
in the hot sunshine of persecution. With feclings of jealousy 
the misguided Catholics had viewed the extension of those 
principles for which Wickliffe died and Luther so eloquently 


|contended; and hence they determined to adopt sanguinary 


measures for the utter extermination of the adherents to the 
new creed. What induced them thus to resolve? A devotion 
to the true cause of their Maker? No, no; their actions too 
plainly prove that they sprung from an unholy motive. We 
are sorry to declare it, but candor and honesty compel us to 
say, that in designing and executing their schemes, they were 
under the influence-of the spirit of malice;—a spirit which, 
unfortunately for the interests of humanity, has operated too 
successfully on every sect when it has gained the eminence of 
power—a spirit that has no gratification but in the suffering 
and death of its victim, and no aliment but the blood of its 
prey. 

Prior to this period, the newly organized christian band had 
been favored with a season of unusual calmness. Unopposed 
by the harsh means which bigotry afterwards invented, they 
had thriven beneath the mild benediction of their Lord, and 


| now, fresh from their past triumphs, they stood before the 


world and in their institutions and cheering in their pros. 
pects;—their countenances beaming with joy, and their path, 
way illumined by the light of heaven—appearing to every be- 
holder as the beloved of Jehovah, the delight of angels and 
the beauty of earth. 

How transient was their prosperity! Peace was in their 
borders for a time, but she soon departed. Their temporary 
serenity was the omen of approaching danger. Unheeded it 
was amid the dreams of continued happiness; but when they 
were aroused to a sense of their condition they found that the 
tranquility which had blessed them was the smoothness which 
the stream has just before it dashes the burden of its waters 
over the rocky cataract. 

Gloomy as the condition of the church then was, they were 
many who bravely supported lier interests. Deaf to the so- 
licitations that bribes and threats held out, they gazed unmoved 
upon the gathering tempest. Clouds settled upon the present, 
darkness enshrouded the future, but the eye of their expecta- 
tion pierced through them all and beheld victory beckoning 
them to proceed onward in their glorious career toa still more 
glorious destiny. What had they tofear? True, eloquence did 
not plead for their exemption from injury;—true, learning and 





wealth did not espouse their cause;—true, they were friendless 
in a cold clime;—but, nevertheless, they had a sanctuary whith- 
er they might flee—They had a shield invisible, but not the 
less able to defend. Omniscience was their guide and Om- 
nipotence their saviour. Blessed with such a protector, how 
else could they act than think lightly of the danger and smile 
at the scowling storm? They knew that there was @ Providence 
that would not suffer “one hair of their heads to fall to the ground 
unnoticed;”’ and this nerved their arms and strengthened their 


| frames—thisstilledevery apprehension and enabled themto wait 
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fearlessly the result of the hastening trial—Heroic men! | Worldly hope forsook them, and dark despair found an easy then his feelings were too deep toconceal. He proceeded: “It 
Their lives and deaths were alike, a source of honor and glory | entrance into their hearts. But were they entirely desolate? |/18 not necessary or expedient that you, my dear, should risk 
to the church. Their blood has cemented the walls more your health and life with me. Much better will be your chance 
closely together—their history fills the most brilliant page of'|| ; g m of deliverance in a state of separation from me. It is hard, 
her records, and their renown is her dearest property! | these low grounds, but the light of glory ean its lustre || yea, cruel; but we must ‘part. A ship is about to sail from 
Among those distinguished individuals there was one who || 2s the world grows dim, and burning on with an undarkened || Ur nearest port. Disguise yourself and hasten to it. Come, 
justly merits our notice—Leambic, the subject of this sketch. splendor, to guide their weary footsteps. The lessons of af-| we must part.” 
a Whatever qualities were necessary for a christian at such a fliction taught them the tame of the promises, andj} Elizabeth was all amazement.—She fixed her lovely coun- 
le time as that were found in him. His natural temperament, made what had always been sweet, still sweeter to their souls.|/ tenance upon him, and collecting her whole energy in one ef- 
P improved greatly by grace, peculiarly fitted him for the pe-|| The Sabbath came. Upon the arrival of the time for wor- |! fort, replied—“Never, never. We were united for life, and 
‘ riod in which he lived and the high sphere in which he moved. ship, the humble peasantry might have been seen pursuing || While it lasts we are one. Persecution may rob us of our re- 
y Had hevexisted a century before—had he been the cotemporary || their way to the house of the Lord—fathers with their sons, || ligious blessings, but those whom God has joined it shall not, 
F of the fifst reformer, he doubtless would have won as rich, as mothers with their daughters, age, manhood and youth bend- || it dare not separate. We contemplated, it is true, no such un- 
. fadeless a wreath as encircled their brows. Endowed with }/ing their course to the place where penitence had so often|| happy occurrdnces as those which have happened, but, never- 
theless, what is to be thy fate, shall be mine.” 


az those abilities which give to their possessor a decided superi- |} wept, and love had so often been kindled. Leambic was at 
: ority over others, Leambic was in the front rank of those who || his post. Danger had not kept him from his altar. There he|| “Do not persevere in this decision,” interrupted the husband. 


dedicated their all to an uncompromising resistance of the as- |/ stood, firm in faith, strong in hope, and keep in devotion. From || “Elizabeth, thy duty to thyself, thy only daughter, and to the 
sumptions of Rome. Though the experiance of age had not | the bible he read aloud his text;—a judicious selection, happily || world demand the continuation of thy days, and wilt thou, in 
ripened his judgment, though the freshness of youth lingered adapted to the situation of his audience. With that simplicity || devotion to my unworthy character, involve thyself in ruin? 
around him, yet he was settled in his principles and immovea- | and fervor which always characterise true eloquence, he in-||'The tender lamb that stands at thy side, must be provided for; 
bly fixed in his views. He had thought—he had read—and | troduced, explained, and applied his subject. His conclusion || —wilt thou consent to die a rough death and leave it all alone 
he had reflected, and the result was a correctness of decision, || was truly fortunate. “How often,” said he, “my friends, have || to be visited by every bleak wind? Say, wilt thou rush into 
an establishment of opinion that would have given a lustre to || we sat together here and felt that ‘this was none other than the |danger? Surely we must part. For me there is no hope, but 
an older and better cultivated intellect. house of God and the gate of heaven to our souls!’ How fre- | thou may’st live if thou wilt now fly.” 

"T'was among the pleasant vine-hills of his native France || quently has this arched roof echoed our praises, and these walls “We will perish together. Whatever instrument destroys 
that the youthful ambassador ‘was so honestly striving to build witnessed our emotions! Those times have gone in a return- ‘thee, kills me also. Should’st thou be burnt, I will be at thy 
up that edifice whose foundations had been laid by the Rc-||less flight, and with them their blessed opportunities. Cir- wee and if thy uncoffined ashes are scattered by the winds 

. . . . > 
deemer. His whole employment w as searching for and ex- cums{ances lead us to think that futurity has no such favors of heaven, mine shall mingle with them. In company we'll 
Through his unremitted toil he had||in store for us. Thou sacred altar! no more shall we kneel die—in company enter eternit Art thoe net reconciled?” 
succeeded in getting up a socicty respectable for its num-|| before thee; no more shall our covenants be renewed at thy “Yet Pee wae i upon ral thou art saying,” 
bers and cclebrated for its ardent piety. With a shepherd’s|jaltar! No more shall the tears of our holy affection sprinkle “My will is unchanged: Does the blood tnt un the 
care he fed his flock with that manna which his faith and|| this consecrated spot! For a voice even now calls us to de- heart stops? And fren live in thy absence?—We are one ” 
prayer had obtained from above. In return, his charge ne-||part. Inflamed with rage, our pursuers, at this very moment, “Yes yee ” exclaimed ‘Ieambic, “we ere ent; Thou art 
glected nothing that could conduce to his comfort. ‘ihey gave || may be on their mission of death. | dearer * ite than ‘ever, sweetest Elizabeth : The cords that 
him a fair support, and what was better still, their constant, || Be it so. I repeat it—men and brethren, be it so. Let us}! p51 us societien Tanes nea dienen crits ili Gud? teenecteeth 
believing, effectual petitions at a throne of grace. United in cling to our faith with the resolution of christians. EEndeared éineee ianapenehie Thy devotion shall not ie its reward.” 
this happy manner—free from inward broils and outward dis- || 2s we are to our homes—our sanctuary—and our fields—and is ; 
bist Ree : 5 . , : a The last words were not spoken, when the husband folded 
turbances—the minister and his spiritual family were journcy- || warmly as we love our fortunes—our reputation, and our lives,||,.° /.. ; ‘ J 
‘ : : ; a ee 7 aaice his wife in his arms, while the rapidly falling tears showed the 
ing onward to the New Jerusalem—the same in their feelings, || give up all for principle, for religion, and for Christ. Remem- : é 
eh ae ee nae P sie gs : depth of his love. “Thou art,” said he, “the partner of my sor- 
their wishes, and their aims. They were in the world, but |] bering for our consolation “that he who giveth up house and rf : Thou el e's aiell 1 
not of the world. Where were their hearts—where their hopes || lands for the sake of Jesus shall receive a hundred fold, and ee eee Pe eS eee 
; R f . Cae , aia PS alin ate 71,.,:,.|) a8 in good rereport. Best earthly gift!—my bosom shall ever be 
—where their homes? In heaven. They breathed its air, though || shall inherit everlasting life.’ Everlasting life! Enerlasting tiated » weak umn ic to th Lind 
they trod not its soil, they had its spirit, though they mingled || life! Is this our recompense? Then welcome persecution— se scant cre _ ” 0 
not with its inhabitants. To please Jehovah and conscience was || welcome death. We may fall, but our fall will be glorious. It|| "7 "@@ Sah ever Ye May supporls 
the only ambition they felt, and consequently their lives flowed || will be the fall of men who have had the courage to assert|| The wife sobbed still louder, and only uttered, “ We are one: 
on in unbroken, noiseless courses, the sunlight of prosperity || their natural freedom—whose sole crime was resistance to And they both believed and felt =" 
playing upon their surface. tyranny. Leaving their house and its furniture to the desolating fury 
, ; en ee ' bia. cae of their enemies, the pastor and his wife started for a caveri 
Happy company! what a deilghtful scene must it have been! || Let us then encourage ourselves in God, for though we may ? 4 . 3 
. : ae : One, ‘ : oi are |some distance from their dwelling. They climbed up the 
If perfect harmony of thought and fecling; if moral excellence, || be thrown into the furnace of distress we shall come forth un- || a 5 
nee ie < ee . ia ee: atq.|| Steep ascent of the mountain, and after a considerable walk, 
moral magnanimity, and moral grandeur be beautiful in the || hurt. Let us adore that which we cannot comprehend, sutis- 7 ; : 
Becta an . a ‘ we — : _,|| attended with great fatigue, they reached the place of their 
estimation of God, then, indeed, does the eye of the Omniscient: || fying our hearts with a knowledge of the faci, that when we || fi : 
t pies ~ A i : ‘ ie intended resort. The visits of Leambic had been frequent to 
in its glance through the universe, see nothing so amiable, noth- || reaci: the upper world ard bend over the map of the providence |) , d Iv h famili ith its 
ing so sublime as a body of believers passing through the || of the Almighty, we shall find that, if this trouble had not ye Sey ae ae ee eee 


desert-lands of Time. How must angels too rejoice as they || been sent, our salvation could not have been secured. May 
the signet of resignation be placed on our lips, and may each i 














‘Saw they no rainbow of-promise? Amid all their gloom 
there shone a steady light—not the glimmering meteors of 


° 
Ig 


bs 


hibiting the truth. 


o 


“Our hiding spot,” remarked the Father. 
“If it answer our purposes, all will be well,” replied Eliza- 





look down from the pinnacles of their home upon their pious mye 
career! How must their bosoms distend with transport as || exclaim, with the utmost sincerity, thy will be done.” | beth. “Are we not like the cld christians, mother, of whom 
they contemplate that hour when, their probation finished, they || “Amen;” responded the congregation, “thy will, O God, will | used to read?, The good book says, “They wandered in dens 
will join their choir, and with melodious voices, “ascribe honor || we do.” /and caves of the earth.’ We are not the first, then, who have 

Who is adequate to portray the || had to leave warm houses for cold caves, And another thing, 


and praise to Him who sitteth upon the throne and liveth for-|| The service closed. 
| ° . ° lw, ,’ y , 
scene that ensucd? We might indeed speak of the tears || we are better off than they were.” 
| “How, my child?” 


ever. 
Such was the state of the worthy Leambic end his congre- || that fell—the looks that were exchanged, and the embraces || < ‘ 
But of the sorrows of their souls—the “Why, it is also written, ‘they were clothed in skins,’ and 


gation, when the news reached them that Louis had revoked || which were given. 
the edict of Nantz. Sadder tidings never fell upon their ears. | anguish of leaving the objects to which they were so fondly at. | 
The effect which they produced is an easicr work for the im- tached—the feeling of homelessness which then passed over 
agination to conceive than for the pen to describe. Then it|| tem—the uncertainty—the dreariness of what was bejore . ; y 
was that they realized the import of the declaration, “They || them, we will not—we cannot wiite—*Farewell” only was Netwithstanding the reverse in their condition, the perseeu- 
who live godly shall suffer persecution;”—then it was that the || said, for distress choked all other utterance. ‘ted family lived contentedly in their new abode. They were 
voice of lamentation sent its plaintive tones along their valley; i Hastily collecting some liiile property tie band of chris-|| deprived of many comforts, but they were thankful that their 
—then it was that the church disrobed herself of the gar-|| tians prepared for flight. They turned their face towards the || situation was no worse. Secluded from the residue of man- 
| ments which had decked¥her in the hour of fairer fortunes || neighboring mountains in order to seek in them a place of|) kind they passed day after day, for their pursuers had not yet 
and put on the habiliments of mourning. Their liberty of| concealment. As they proceeded on their way many a Jook |i found their track. They had not the world to enjoy and com- 
thought and of conscience was taken from them, and what| did they give to theie forsaken homes, and many a prayer!) mune with, but, nevertheless, they were the world to each other 
remained to cheer their drooping spirits? What was left to|| arose in its silence from their hearts, that they might escape|) Feeling themselves to be on the threshhold of eternity; they 
make existence valuable? While freedom lasts, any condition || the fury of their foes and again sit down beside their expiring || were earnestly engaged in preparing for their removal. Their 
may be endured; but let that go and li becomes intolerable. fires in safety and peace. Now they gazed for the last time | sole employment was, obtaining thes moral virtues pomeges fit 
The moment we feel the feiters which fell tyranny imposes, | upon the fast receding spire of their temple that, lifted far} their possessor to associate with the iilustrious glorified. ‘The 
that moment we thank heaven that we are born to die—that |) above the surrounding country, prolonged the parting beams | ties which had bound them to this world were now measure- 
moment we call upon our mother earth to receive us back to|| of the king of day. They gave it a tear and onward they || bly broken, and they felt that they were but sojourners in this 
her embrace and hide us in her silent chambers. went. We bid them here an affectionate adieu, and return to 
What were the oppressed now to do? Could they petition | the pastor and his family, in whom we are more immediately 

fora restoration of their dearest privileges? That would be || interested. 


in vain. Could they recant? Their vows forbade it, for upon | The inhabitants of the vale had fled, and Leambic, with his 
the halldwed altar of their God they had sacredly promised, || amiable wife, (whom we have not before introduced to the|| dened by the return of tranquility. Delusive expectation! 


that while their hands retained their cunning, they would de- || reader,) was left alone in the stillness of the parsonage. “We|| How soon did they prove, to their regret, that their anticipa- 
fend the ark of Jehovah from profanation. That vow had|| must part,” said the affected pastor to his wife, “fora season.” || tions had no existence other than as the beautiful creations of 
been recorded in the book of life, and hence they could not|| For the first time, he discovered agitation. Through the whole || their imagination! iP 

break it. No way of relief opened before their inquiring eyes) of the conflict he had evinced the most remarkable fortitude; val 





I am sure we are not.” 
“Very happily spoken, my fair one,” exclaimed the father, 


well pleased with the intelligence of his only offspring. 








| land of sorrow. 
Weeks rolled away and still quiet held her reign in the cav 
ern. Hope began to revive—they fancied that the day-star of 
romise had risen, and that soon their spirits would be glad-~ 
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(To be continued.) 
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LUTSOW’S WILD CHASE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
Original. 


What is it that beams in the bright sunshine, 
And echoes yet nearer and nearer! 

And see! how it spreads in a long dark line, 

And hark! how its horns in the distance combine, 
To impress with affright the hearer. 

Ask ye what means the daring race? 

It is Lutsow’s wild and desperate chace. 


See—they leave the dark wood in silence all, 
And from hill to hill are seen flying; 

In ambush they'll lie till the deep nightfall 

Then ye’ll hear the hurrah! and the rifle ball! 
And the Franks will be falling and dying— - 

And ask ye what means their daring race? 

[tis Lutsow’s wild and desperate chace. 


Where the vine boughs twine the Rhine’s waves roar, 
And the foe thinks its waters shall hide him, 

But see. they fearless approach the shore, 

They leap in the stream and swim proudly o’er 
And stand on the bank beside him! 


Why roars in the valley the raging fight, 
Where swords clash red and gory? 

O fierce is the strife of that deadly fight, 

For the spark of young freedom is newly alight, 
And it breaks into flames of glory. 


See yon warrior who lies on a gory spot, 
From life compelled to sever; 

Yet he never is heard to lament his lot, 

And his soul at its parting shall tremble not, 
Since his country is saved forever. 

And if ye will ask at the end of his race, 

Still, tis Lustow’s wild and desperate chase. 


The wild chace and the German chace, 
Against tyrrany and oppression, 

Then weep not loved friends at this last embrace, 
And our death shall ensure its possesion, 

And twill ever be said from race to race, 

That twas Lutsow’s wild and desperate chase. 





THE RAFFLING MATCH. 
BY D.C. 


Original. 


CHAPTER 1. 

“Will you be at the raflling match to night?” said Benja- 
min Adams to Horace Brown, who was ploughing farmer 
Seymour’s field and congratulating himself upon the happi- 
ness he would shortly enjoy in the companionship of his little 
family. 

“I had not heard of it,” replied Horace, “but if I had it 
would be all the same, I should not go, being opposed to gam- 
bling in all its forms.” 

“Gambling !” exclaimed Adams “I am as much opposed to 
gambling as yourself, and would be as unwilling to be found 
engeged in that degrading employment. A coupie of gentle. | 


men from the North are now at the Public House and have } 
with them a fine full-blooded courser, which they intend to | 
raffle off this evening. By mere accident I heard of it as I was | 


passing, and called intosce the horse, he is indeed a noble || 
animal, and I heard the owners myself refuse five hundred 
dollars cash for him. 


I guess Sally and I would number one in short metre.” 
“How much a chance ?” inquired Horace. 
“Fifty dollars.” 
“That is entirely too large a sum to venture upon mere 


chance, even admitting you do not turn gambler, so I advise | 


you, tohave nothing to do with raffle, and my word for it 
you will find yourself fifty dollars*better off rguneeee » and 
have a clearer conscience to take to church with you.” The 


latter part of this sentence, it is probable, was not heard by | 


Adams, be that as it may, he left Horace without making any 
reply. 


soon as he might be enabled to do so, ant offering his written 


I believe I shall take a chance, there || 
are but twenty, I may come off the fortunate winner, and then || 





obligation to perform his promise, but the old man was still in. 
exorable. From that time Benjamin’s spirits seemed to flag, 
and his eftorts to make a living were not as active as they 
I formerly had been, yet he maintained his self respect, and his || 
|| attentions to his fair lady were as constant as before, though |) 
| not characterised by that cheerful and happy demeanor which || 
|| in other days had made his very appearance the harbinger of | 
! oy and gladness. | 
| Notwithstanding Horace endeavored to persuade Adams from }) 
| attending the raffling match, yet he had scarcely left him when 
| the thought suddenly entered his mind like an unhidden || 
| guest, what if I should take a chance myself and win the 
peegne I could at once sell him for five hundred dollars at least, | 
and no body would be any the wiser for it, that would be a 
greater fortune than I could realize at my present employ- | 
| ment in ten years. Hard did he struggle to banish the thought 
| from his mind, by hallooing to his team and working the fas- 
| ter, but it seemed impossible for him to forget the five hun- 
| dred dollars. His mind becoming so perplexed, that in order, 
'|and as he imagined for no other purpose than, to find relief’ | 
| from his distress, scarcely knowing what he did, he exclaimed 
“I will, I will go!” Yet relief came not,—the burden was 
' still on his mind, and there, thought he, it will remain, go I|| 
| must, or I shall never again be happy! False and mistaken || 
||conclusion, and yet how many deluded young men risk their |, 
\ ' character, their happiness and their all upon such baseless sup. || 
positions! 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


CHAPTER II. 
“My dear you are not going away this cvening,” said Em- 
|ma Brown to her husband as he arose from the supper table 


same time giving him a significant look which spoke more | 
‘eloquently to his heart than did her words to his ear. 
Horace made no reply, but putting down his hat, resumed 





























Rivess 1 remaining in his silent mood for mane aon, Emma 
inquired of him the cause of his apparent dejection, and in the 
most endearing manner asked him to reveal to her whatever 


it might be that gave him disquietude, that she might share, or 


if possible, remove the burden. 

He still made no answer, but drew from his pocket a well 
known purse containing the whole amount of his savings since 
his marriage, and gave it to his wife, who received it with ut. 
ter astonishment, not even conjecturing for what purpose it 


had been removed from its place in the corner of the bureau fy 


| Horace noticed her confusion and kindly said “Emma dear you 
shall know all, only forgive me for having kept you so long in 
_anxious suspense. Since I have been sitting bere my mind has 
been agitated with reflections of no very pleasant nature, the 
temptation was severe, but my inclination is overcome and I 
have got the victory, and you shall never again have reason to 
suspect me of meditating any act which would either bring 
dishonor upon our character or in the least degree lessen our 
| domestic happiness.” 

“I did not suppose your mind was so occupied,” replied 
| Emma, putting away the purse and taking a seat beside her 
husband, who repaid her kindness with a kiss, and said, 

“No, no, you would not suspect me of being guilty of any 
thing dishonorable, nor am I; yet such was the character of the 
| subject under consideration which has given you uneasiness 
‘this evening. But as it is no sin to be tempted, provided we 
enter not into temptation; and as I only promised myself to 
perform an improper act, but have refrained from the perfor 
‘mance, it may neither be a source of disgrace nor uneasiness 


| to us.” 


| Emma replied that she “could not believe him capable, un. 


and took up his hat as if he intended to leave the house, at the | der any circumstances, of performing a disgraceful act, and 


as to being tempted it was the common lot of us all,” and ad- 


| duced the cases of David and Daniel and many other ancient 


worthies who, for wise ends, an over-ruling Providence had 





‘his seat before the glowing hearth, keeping his eyes intently 
|fixed upon the sparkling blaze, as if absorbed in deepest 
‘thought. From his manner it was apparent that something 
‘more than usual had taken possession of and was occupying 
|his mind, although there was nothing forbidding in his looks, 
yet his countenance had so peculiar an expression as to give || 
| uneasiness to his affectionate and devoted wife. 

It was Saturday evening, and Horace had returned home 
from his employment rather earlier than commonly, and dress- 
‘ed himself in his Sunday clothes. He also inquired of his 
wife, as she thought somewhat impatiently, if his supper 
would soon be ready; and furthermore had neglected his cus- 
tomary salutatory kiss and other little marks of attention to her 
and the little innocent which lay in the cradle quite unnoticed 
| by its hitherto kindest parent. All this was noticed with si- 
lent astonishment by Emma until he arose from the table, when 
she addressed in the manner I have stated. 

It will not be thought surprising that Emma Brown should 
feel great solicitude in reference to the cause of her husdand’s 
| inexplicable conduct, when it is remembered that for eighteen 
months—that being the length of time since their espousals— 
| Horace had never, save in a single instance, left her alone at 
|night. ‘Their evenings were spent together, and their home, 


| though humble, and each other’s society had for them more 





charms, than the halls of fashionable amusement and dissipa- | 
tion, or the idle gossip retailed in the circle of those more fa- 
| vored than themselves with this world’s substance. And dur. |! 
_ing the last six months their happiness was doubly increased 
iby the presence and unfolding beauty and loveliness of her 
who for the first time seemed as though she were not. 

Horace knew that when his wife consented to mingle her 
| destiny with his, and to share his joys and misfortunes through 
life, she made more and greater sacrifices than it were possible 
for him to make in order to render her happy. She had for- 
saken parents—loving parents, kind friends, and wealth with 









| 


permitted to be tried in a peculiar maaner. 
Horace admitted he could see little or no similarity between 


his temptation and the trials of those whom his wife had men 
tioned, “because,” said he, “I entirely forgot God in my af | 


flictions.”’ 
“No wonder, therefore, that your mind was great troubled, 

But you have not yet told me what the temptation was?” 
Horace then gave Emma an account of his conversation with 

Benjamin Adams, and of his subsequent peculiar fee 

had been the cause of his strange conduet, 









for retiring had arrived. Emma arose, and reaching down the 
family bible, handed it to Horace, who read an appropriate les. 


|son from its inspired pages. They then knelt and offered up 
\their united petition to that good Being who had so signally 


protected their lives and prevented them from “entering inte 


| temptation.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Sabbath morning the sun arose in his brightest splendor. It 


‘was autumn and the variegated appearance of the woodlands 
| presented a striking contrast to the mellow blue of a cloudless 
sky. The birds themselves, as if they thought spring were re- 


turning, warbled forth their notes in joyful strains, and all na- 
ture seemed animated with new life. 

On this beautiful morning might have been seen Horace and 
Emma Brown on their way to church, which was at the distance 


of two miles from their cottage. With light hearts and minds 
|as free from care as the birds which sported around them they 


approached the sacred place—they enter and what is their as 


|tonishment to find the pulpit robed in a sable mantle—the em- 
blem of death! They turn to those in the adjoining pew and 
enquire who of that small congregation had been taken from 
|among the living and numbered with the countless dead? but 





| & prospect of uniting therewith worldly honor, to be the bride || 


they knew not! 


the clock on the mantel-piece reminded them i tv 


Benjamin Adams was the son of a miserly old gentleman, | 


| | of ala boring farmer, whom she new possessed nought else be- | It was early, and as the penple: eollected slowly and enter- 


who, although rich, refused to aid his children, saying, that as 
he had had no one to help him when he commenced the world, | 
and yet made a living, with similar’ industry, and persever- | 


ance his children would be able to do the same. It was well | 


known however that Benjamin had been more unfortunate | 


than his father, although in the estimation of all who knew | 
him not less industrious. In hope however of better success 
for the future, he had formed a matrimonial engagement with || 
Sally Mattison, the amiable and beautiful girl of his choice | 
and affections, and for twelve months used his utmost efforts | 
to make the necessary preparations for the celebration of their 
nuptials, but adversed fortune continued to frown upon him. | 
As a last a esperate resort, he applied to his father to bor. 
row the sum te to defray the consequent expenses of an 
entrance upon a nlarried life, promising to pay it back again as | 


i 





\| ghey were in reality happy. 


uae an affectionate heart and a principle of uncompromising ed the church you might behold an expression of surprise and 
‘honesty, save that little cottage and a few acres, the bequest of||awe come over every countenance. The frequent inquiry of 
an industrious and frugal parent, who in his lifetime had been|'“who’s dead?” was as often answered by the “dont know.” 
the overseer of her father’s possessions. She had known him|| Many were the suppositions and conjectures as to the person 
from a youth, and in childhood they had frequently spent! who had gone from time into etereity, but all were ignorant 
whole days together in rural sports, then it was that that strong | on that point—they had heard of none of their young mem- 
affection was formed in the hearts of both, which death can-| bers being sick and the oldest were then present. 

not destroy and opposition only tends strengthen. Hence he|| The preliminary services were performed with unusual 
| was unremitting in his efforts to make his wife as comfort-|| solemnity, and when the pastor entered the sacred desk he 
|able and contented as their circumstances would permit, and | was too much affected to speak, and for some time gave vent 
well did he succeed, for she knew his attentions were dictated | to his feelings in half suppressed sobs and tears; the congre- 
by Jove, and in her union with Horace, found her affections|| | gation although still ignorant of the cause could not refrain 





were not misplaced, but that in the bosom of her youthful lov-|| from mingling their tears with those of their beloved young 
er and husband glowed a fiame as ardent, as pure and as un-| pastor. And when at length he became sufficiently composed 
quenchable as that which animated her own. Consequently ||to make the melancholy announcement, oh! who can describe 
ithe touching scene! my pen retreats from the task. He ap- 
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proached the subject as cautiously and tenderly as possible || made her, and made her beautiful, by pointing her to the love. 
or he knew there was at least one heart beside his own present || ly scenes his benevolent hands had opened among the hills— 
that would be riven with anguish by the awful tidings, and it || to the beauty of tlié sky, o’er which the fleecy clouds sailed 
was not until he had concluded his sermon that he made the || briskly all the year, thé glory of the spring, and the rich abun- 
following revelation to his anxiously expectant congregation: || dance of blessings which made them happy in every season; 
» said he “who was in the habit of worshiping regu-|| and she felt in her innocence, a love which could not fail to be 
larly with you in this place is no more—cut down in the very || acceptable to him who will not despise tue offering of a grate- 


“one 


bloom and spring-time of life. He who but yesterday was ex- 
ulting in prospect of many more days and years of increas- 
ing happiness, 
of his friends. Benjamin Adams, my own dear friend and 
near relative!” (and the fountains of his nature were again 
opened and poured forth their waters) “is the name of that 
late promising but unfortunate young man, who about twelve 
o'clock last night was found dead in the public road, having 
been assassinated about half a mile from the Public House, 
Nothing more concerning this solemn event has yet been ob- 
tained,” 

Before the minister had concluded his remarks, poor Sally 
Mattison fainted and was carried from the church and laid 
upon the couch from which she never arose. A delirium had 
come over her mind, which continued to haunt and terrify 
her imagination and prey upon her vitals until it ate away the 
very germ of existance. Sally had borne with patient resigna- 
tion and uncomplaining fortitude the many dark vicisitudes 
which had followed and seemed to be the doom of Benjamin, 
but the present trial was too much for her frail and shatter- 
ed tenement to bear, and she sank beneath the load: the last 
broken sentence she was heard to utter being the name of her 
affianced lovered in connection with that happy home to 
which her pure spirit was so rapidly hastening. 

The turf which covers the grave of Sally Mattison, mingles 
its flowers with that which enshrines the mortal remains of 
Benjamin Adams! 

ee, - 8 Set ge 

The following are the particulars of Benjamin’s death. On 
Saturday night, agreeably to his previous purpose, he attended 
the raffling match at the Public House, and a single cast of the 
dice, to use his own expression, caused him to “come off the 
fortunate winner.” But, alas! of how short duration were the 
moments of pleasure that fatal hour brought to his mind. 
Those “two gentlemen from the North,” proved to be gamblers 
in search of victims, and the raffling match was but the net in 

ich to catch and destroy any who might be so unwary as 

Jeome within its meshes. The me who have thus 
been rained temporally and eternally, wi t be known until 
the revelations of that day, when the ets of the human 
heart will be proclaimed, as upon the house-tops. 

Benjamin modnted the blooded courser, which he vainly 
thought his own, and was proceeding homeward, happy in the 
anticipation of on the morrow, realizing the bewitching sum 
of five hundred dollars, when he was attacked and murderd, | 
and the horse taken by ‘the very ruffians who had got up the | 
taffling match. 


* * * * * 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


BY N. M. KNAPP. 
No. 2. 

THE FLOWER OF WILLOW-WOOD. 

Celina Woodland possessed a mind incapable of vanity, | 
otherwise the admiration, bestowed upon her by all the dwel- 
lets in the valley of Willow-wood, might have made her too| 
well pleased with her truly amiable self, and lessened her 
loveliness in the eyes of many who were never so happy as 
when they shared in her delights, or gazed upon her looks of 
innocence. Her heart was guileless, and a smile which ever 
danced over the dimples of her beautiful features, betokened 
that hope held a high seat in her bosom, and showed that she 
was a stranger to corroding care and thought—yet she was 
not thoughtless—oft might her clear hazle eye be seen fixed in 
beautiful abstraction, when she thought no one on earth was 
near to mark the musings of her pensive mind—and how 
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ful heart. 


She was passionately fond of rural scenes, and often she 
is now a cold and lifeless corpse in the house || might be seen, bounding over the meadow lands like a young 
gazelle, upon the green gazon; her auburn tresses, flowing with 


native negligence, upon the wind—the ruddy rose of health 
upon her cheek—her every motion grace—pursuing, perhaps, 
with her ribboned hat, some gaudy colored butterfly; or reach- 
ing down the banks of the little winding meadow-brook, to 
pluck some simple water-flower, which was bending over the 
pellucid stream, from which she rose with a pleasanter look 
when she had secured the frail object of her wild pursuit, 
which she could not do without seeing her own lovely face re- 
flected from the transparent water ! 5 
Sometimes, at eve, she might be seen, as the sun was just 
shedding the last rays from its highest hemisphere, upon the 
mountain summits, and the maple-lands, and darting its glit- 


which fell darkly upon the silver bosom of the neighbouring 
lake, bounding down from the green pastoral hills, with a 





wreath of mountain flowers woven in her hair, flaunting 
gracefully with every step, while her mellow voice added 
another carol to the wanton madrigals which warbled over the 
‘valley. She would sometimes mimic, with admirable effect, 
the birds themselves, when their notes awoke the sequestered 
groves, and glens, and filled the woody depths in all the neigh- 
bourhood around with lively melody; and so completely would 
she repeat the red-breast’s notes, when caroled forth at eve, 
that it would answer her with a deeper, richer melody, and 
higher lift its head, as if to bathe its plumaged crest, in the 
sunbeams which just streamed above the highest leaves of the 
Gilead tree that stood before her father’s door. 





of a thousand worlds, with her cousin Isabel Harwood leaning 
upon her bosom, when of a stidden she breathed a long sigh, 
and the glittering brilliance of her pensive eye showed that it 
was filling with a tear. Why should one so young—so inno- 
cent as she, with looks as calm as the scenes on which she 
gazed, be sorrowful? What could fill her heart with grief, 
who had no need of friends, nor any thing which gives to life 
| its common joy! “What makes you sorrowful,” said Isabel, 
“tis but a moment since your heart seemed joyousas my own?” 
| “A thought,” answered Celina, “which seems unfit for any 
| bosom but my own.” 

“But may not I, who have ever shared your confidence, now 
share your grief?” 

“Nay—it was not a thought—it was but a feeling—the 
evening’s tranquility makes me melancholy; but there is a 
pleasure in the melancholy, not to be revealed in words, but to 
be inspired by beholding a scene like this. Is it not a lovely 
eve? And donot that bugle’s notes warble delightfully among 


|| the Hemlock Hills !” 


“That bugle—I heard it not,” 
“But do you not hear it now? How softly its numbers peal 


wake the echoes Which brood among the pines!” 


“Q, I hear it now—but it is a Aclicate ear which can arrest 
those sounds—indeed it is a melancholy air—how sweetly its 
| cadences die away—those diminuendoes are tranquilizing— 
| melancholy, if you please. Yes, Celina, the fingers of Henry 
| Moorland are on those keys.” 


should not remain in the open air. Let us go in, Isabe!.” 
“Come, now, Celina, I never knew you to think of your 

| health before—but I suppose si 

“Leave supposition”—said Celiffa, playfully placing her 











would her features vary with the wanderings of her fancy, and 
change in their expression, to suit the lights and shades which 
alternated over the scenes of her bright imagination. 

Celina had scarcely arrived at the age of sixteen, when she 
was first denominated the “Flower of Willow-wood ;” nor did 
any among all the blooming belles of that sequestered neigh- 
bourhood, feel u fig that she should receive the beautiful 
appellation; for she loved them all with an artless love, which 
made them as ready to bestow it upon her as those who first 
conceived it her appropriate name. She wasa child of Na- 
ture, and all the modest charms, with which nature can adorn 
& beautiful flower, seemed lavished upon this simple girl. Her 
father was a, husbandman, neither rich nor poor, in worldly 
things; but rich in those qualities which make a man the no- 
blest work of God. He taught Celina to love the Being who 


hand upon the mouth of Isabel—“let us go in.” 
“One morning, soon after, when the spotted lilies were in 
| bloom on the meadow-lands, and the dews were twinkling like 
silver on the daisy-heads, and willow leaves, and the honey- | 
bee, with vesture yellowed in the dust of the poplar blows, was | 
humming heavily, from flower to flower, Celina Woodland, 
was standing by a clump of hazle bushes, admiring the beauty 
of the heavens and the earth, with her ruddy hand reposing 
upon the arm of Henry Moorland, listening with fond atten- 
tion to his affectionate words, which he uttered with an air of 
carelessness, while his fingers nstinctively played with the 
bright keys of his bugle—when, suddenly, “Good Morning,” 
broke upon their ears, in a well known voice, “I thought it was 
Henry Moorland’s bugle we heard among the Hemlock Hills, 
“the other evening,” and in a moment Isabel sprang across the 


tering sheen from the openings between the forest-shades, 


along the air, and linger around the mountain base, as if to| 


“O, Hush! The evening dews are falling chill, and we} 


little wimplin brook, and tripping round a point of the hazle 
bushes, gave Celina a kiss, and Henry a water lily, and soon 





upon her arm on which the drops of the dew still glittered in 
the brilliant sun. 

The next time she saw Celina she was standing before her 
father’s hearth, with her head bound ‘réund by a flowery 
wreath, her own hands had wrought, with joy sparkling in 
iher eye, a modest “blush mantling her cheek, her hand in 
Henry Moorlands, and both waiting to hear the old Parish 
Minister, whom they loved as a father, pronounce, “What 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder.” After the 
ceremony was over andthe fair couple were pronaunced, “Man 
and Wife,” Isabel stole to the side of Henry Moorland, and 
whispered roguishly in his ear, “then this comes of sending 
'your bugle-blasts on a wooing expedition, of a stilly eve, 
, among the Hemlock Hills”; then giving Celina Moorland a kiss, 
she seated herself by her side and then succeeded all the 
hearty glee which follows a marriage ceremony among the 
| green hills of New England. 
| After Celina’s marriage, she immediately removed to the 
| farm.stead of her husband, which was beautifully situated so 
as to overlook the valley of Willow-wood, from which she 
looked out, in perfect contentment, upon the blossoms of 
spring, the sparkling lake, the green hill-sides and the grazing 
flocks; and whoever passed by a few years afterwards could 
not have failed to notice the picture of perfect happiness, 
which appeared at the door of Henry Moorland, as he was seat- 
ed on asummer’s eve, with his lovely wife by his side, listen- 
ing to the mirth, and laughing at the antics of five lovely 
children, which were playing in perfect health, upon the given 
turf before their eyes! 


FATE OF THE INTEMPERATE. 


Original. 











During a tour which I took through the Eastern Shore of 


| the Chester river. Years had flown by on the rapid wings of 
|time since I last beheld it. I had visited foreign coutitries, 
shivered in the cold winds of the north, and danced in the 
vernal breezes of the south, but never had I experienced those 
|indescribable feeling of pleasure, whieh filled my soul and 
caused my very heart to bound within me, as the’ vehicle in 
| which I was seated, drcve rapidly to my uncle’s door. Ina 
| few moments I reccived the embraces of my relatives, and 
| kind inquiries of my friends. My adventures were all'¢oid, 
| and my eager inquiries after many of my old playmates’ an- 
|, swered, in company with my cousins George and Thomas, I 
| strolled around the village to visit the scenes of my boyish 
| pranks; our steps were first directed to the bridge (which is 
thrown across the river, thus connecting the two counties 
|| Kent and Queen Ann’s) from whence at a single glance, I 
} took a view, which ina moment of time cunjured up the long 
| dormant recollection of my childhood. There still, stood the 
| Mill, well did I recollect it, for often in company with my 
|| two cousins, when its sluggish wheel stood still, have I sat 
beneath its drippling sides watching for water snakes, and 
| woe to the unfortunate one who ventured to craw! from his 








\trived to escape, it was never with a whole skin. There ran 
| the murmuring stream, in which with thread lines, and pin 
| hooks, baited with the living writhing worm, we had tempted 
| the little minnow,—there too was the village green on which 
|| with innocent gambols I had passed many happy, happy hours. 
| The old academy still stood, rearing its humble head like the 
modest violet seeming to shrink from observation in which to 
ithe amusement of my sehoolinates, and sorrow to my own 
| back, I had often with a straw tickled the ears and nose of 
|my worthy old master, while enjoying his afternoon’s nap.— 
|Insensibly I felt into a reverie, thoughts of by-gone days 
‘rushed across my mind, air castles were built and dessroyed— 


| my brain became confused, and I had almost wept, womanish 


_as it may appear, tears actually foreed themselves into my 
‘eyes, when I thought that of my many playmates with whom I 


|| had so much enjoyed myself, but few remained, whose hearts, 


‘had not been frozen and withered by the chill touch of death—a 
|sudden tap on the shoulder and the exclamation of “Come 
| Coz, let us return to the house, and after dinner I will take 
| you to my favourite haunt,” effectually aroused me, it was my 
‘Cousin George who spoke. We accordingly retarned to the 
jhouse. In the afternoon I failed not to claim the fulfilment of 
| his promise, and getting our hats, we started)’ He led me 
|along the banks of the Serpentine Chester, whose were 
‘softly gliding over the pebbled bottom, producifig a gentle 








H murmuring sound quite soothing to the ear, until we armved 





'Maryand in the Spring of 1834, I visited theillittle village of 
She stood one evening, looking out upon the mellow beauty |, 


| hole, a shower of stones instantly saluted him, and if he con. 


disappeared, down the glen, with a basket of wild-flowers¢ 


pond 


= 


Millington, in Kent county, which is situated at'the source of ~ 


at what is called “Good Haven;” how and wherefore it receiv- 

ed this appellation I know not; we then ascended to the sum- | 
mit of a hill which stood before us; he broke silence by ex- 

claiming “Look!” I did look, and a scene most beautiful met 
my admiring eyes. Just below a rustic bridge was thrown | 
across a small stream, which issuing from a spring silently | 
glided into the silvery waters of the Meandering neal, 
immediately opposite stood another hill in bold relief, the tops | 
of whose trees, were fringed with a golden hue, by the rays of" 
the sitting sun. At our feet, “Nature’s Carpet,” beautifully 
navigated with wild flowers had put on her most gandy CO. | 
lors—all around, the ivy and wild honey suckle were clinging | 
to the broad spreading oaks, and loading the air with sweet. | 
ness. In a few moments the sun had sunk behind the wes- | 
tern hills, the little birds which had been charming our ears | 
with most delightful notes, now ceased their songs 


“Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.” 


Silence accompanied— 

I was fast approaching that dreamy listless state, which the 
scene around was so well calculated to produce, when a deep 
sigh struck upon my ear. I turned and beheld my Cousin | 
George standing at a little distance from me, gazing intently 
upon two mounds of earth, which I had not before noticed. 

“What do those mounds contain, George,’ said I “that you 
gaze so earnestly and sorrowfully upon them.” 

“Listen,” he replied, “and I will tell you, tho’ it will be ne- 
cessary to transport you back to the days of your boyhood.— 
Do you recollect Henry Somers?” 

“What, he, who when the great freshet of 1815 carried 
away the mill dam, and with it the bridge upon which you 
were at the time walking, plunged into the roaring waters and 
bore you safe to land ?” 

“The same. You also doubtless recollect his sister Julia, 
whom we crown’d Qucen of May only one month before 
you left us ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “well do I recollect her soft blue eye and 
pensive face, and often have I seen her in my dream when far 
away. Young as we were I entertained for her a feeling near- 
er approaching veneration than love, she was so kind, so gen- 
tle, and so.confiding. Do they lie here?” 

“Yes” was his answer, and he seemed for a moment strug- 
gling to suppress the feelings of his heart, which his agitated 
countenance but too well revealed. 

“Was there any peculiarity attending their death, that they 
should have been buried here?” inquired I. 

He answered in the affirmative, and thus proceeded: 

“About one year after you left us, Henry was sent toa 
boarding school, where he remained until his education was 
so far advanced that his parents determined to send him to 
College. When his preparations were all complete he depart- 
ed for Universiiy, and after graduating with high hon- 
or, he returned to bis native village accompanied by Edgar | 
Travis, who for two terms had been his room mate. Edgar, 
was highly accomplished, of a warm temperament and social 
disposition, and with all a splendid looking fellow. Julia’s 
quiet deportment, and unassuming manners, soon won his re- 
gard, and after a few months intercourse he offered her his | 





hands. She too had been captivated by his elegance, and wil- || 


lingly resigned her happiness into his keeping. No exceptions 
were taken by her parents, as be was the only son of a re-| 
spectable planter in Louisiana. They were married. Having | 
entered into that state in which alone we can know each oth. | 
er’s little peculiarities, he soon discovered that ‘her mind was | 
not like his own, stored with knowledge. (Her education had | 
been plain, her parents thinking that it would be more con- | 





ducive to her happiness, had imparted such instructions as | 


would enable her to become a contented woman.) Of letters || 
she knew but little, but with a heart replete with affection for | 
her husband and kindness towards her fellow beings, her high- | 


° : rd at 
est aim was faithfully to perform her duty as a wife and neigh |, 


| who dared to mar thy beautiful handy work! She fell bathed 


|| gone. After recovering from her deathlike swoon, urged by 
| feelings of duty, she owed to herself and society, she determin- 
|ed to part, forever part, from him she had so long and faith- 


! 
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rais¢d his bloated countenance, and discovered her on her | 
knees, humbly supplicating the “Divine giver of all good” to 
restore her husband to her, filled with rage at the sight, and || 
uttering an horrible oath, he sprang up and with clenched | 
hand struck her in the face. Great God, where were thy thun- | 
‘ders, that they were not launched at the sacriligious wretch | 


|his arm, to inflict another blow. Vain impotency! His| 
strength was gone, and he too fell prostrate beside her. There 
|lay the meek and suffering wife, and the fiend, her husband. | 
| She lying insensible from the effects of the blow she had re- 
ceived; and he being overcome by strong drink. The morn. 
| ing at last dawned, the brute was still lying where he fell, pre- 
senting an object of loathsomeness and horror. But she had 


| 
| 
| 
| in blood,—his demoniac spirit still prevailing, he again raised | 
| 
} 





fully loved, and who had requited her affections with a blow. 
She approached and imprinted the last kiss of love upon iis || 
forehéad, and. ejaculating one prayer for his reformation, re- 
turned unto her father’s house. This conduct as you may 
suppose was not overlooked by Henry, who felt for his sister 
truly a brother’s affection. A due! ensued, notwithstanding 
my most strenuous efforts to prevent it. They met on this 
spot. At the first fire Henry was shot right through the breast, 
fell, and expired in a few moments, not however, before for- 
giving his murderer and telling him to fly. With his latest 
breath he called to his side (I acted as his second) and 
besought me to break the tidings of his death, gently to his 
aged parents and unhappy sister, and request them to have him 
buried where he met his end—his request was complied with, 
a vast concourse of people following his remains to the grave; 
for he was much beloved by all who knew him. Poor Jnlia’s 
heart was broken and in a few months, we deposited her by 
the side of her brother.” 

After a few moments spent “in silence and tears,” I inquir- 
ed what had become of the author of all this evil. 

“He disappeared suddenly was the reply—and we thought 


on the bank of the river half covered with mud just beyond 
that point, you see stretching its arm out into the stream; it 
it is supposed that conscience stricken at the murder of his 
friend he committed suicide.” N. W. 





NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS, 


Original. 





What contemplation does this hour inspire 

For the historian’s pen or poet’s lyre, 

For him who sails the multitudinous sea; 

Yea, for the Christian whereso’er he be, 
Whether he walks the mountain forests proud, 
Or daily toil amid the city crowd, 

By tower or temple, tomb or banquet hall, 
Those passing moments saddening thoughts recall, 
Of joys that perish’d and of bright hopes cast 
Untouch’d, untasted to the boundless past— 

Of pleasure’s friends and youth forever gone, 
And the grave’s gloomy shadows pressing on; 
These are fit themes for us poor worms of time, 
Instructive, pure, mysterjous, and sublime; 

To contemplate the past—our actions scan, 
And sce if we have met the Godhead’s plan, 

Or with a philosophic soul survey 

The future, and select the unerring way, 





he had fled the country; but one day his body was found lying ||, 


The land of freedom is the flow’ry home 
Of equal rights and equal laws—and we, 
While o’er the fair and fertile soil we roam, 
May wear the glowing garlands that the free 
May only win and wear—garlands all green 
With laurels glittering in the fadeless sheen 
That Liberty’s bright sun doth ray afar, 
A light whiek faction fierce may never mar, 
But burns still brighter as each passing year 
Adds strength and beauty to the fabric dear 
Of Freedom that goes upward, onward, sure, 
Whose mighty bulwarks may for e’er endure, 
Built as they are of hearts and bound by blood 
On Freedom's shrine that pour’d a sacred flood, 
Forming confederacy of affection strong, 
That foreign feuds and factions dare not wrong. 
The league of states—a brotherhood as warm 
As patriotic feelings—cannot break 
And though the darkling tempest and the storm 
Should seek the adamantine tow’r to shake, 
And pour their lightnings and their thunders down, 
They cannot crush the consecrated crown 
Adorn’d with gems, and bound with jewels rare 
That lov’d Cotumsia on her brow doth wear; 
Nor can improvement’s march arrested be, 
The tide begun—it shall roll on as free 
As from the fount in freshness forth it came 
Sweeping its current in the path of fame, 
Where young Ohio’s wond’rous forests grow, 
And Mississippi’s giant waters flow— 
Where roam’d the Indian hunter, and the spear 
Crimson’d its lustre in the quivering deer, 
There cities sprung to life as tho’ the wand 
Of some enchanter pass’d along the land; 
And science makes, where’er its footstep gocs, 
“The wilderness to blossom as the rose.” 
How eloquently do those works declare 
The creature’s pow’r and the Creator’s care, 
And from the earth in every clime and soil 
Invites and then remunerates our toil; 
Spreads forth her foliage to the joyous morn, 
Her mellow fruitage and her golden corn, 
If thoughts and principles like these obtain, 
We shall not from the mental mine have brought 
Our “Marble for the Monument” in vain, 
Nor vainly shall the moral fight be fought. 
The banner of Columbia still shall wave 
Above a land as virtuous as ’tis brave— 
Her rights, her laws, her honor, and her name 
Will foremost shine upon the roll of fame, 
And future ages will recall the day 
When freedom came and wisdom led the way, 
And gave to millions a protecting shield, 
Which but a freeman’s arm alone can wield. 
Long may that shield undimm’d, unbroken be, 
Affright the tyrant and defend the free; 
And with this warm expectancy we bear 
Our warmest wishes for a Goop New Year. 
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bour. Soon tiring with her company, his social disposition 
led him to seek the society of “Good-fellows” so called. The 
intoxicating bowl was soon called into requisition, and the | 
seeds of virtue which had been implanted in his heart by his | 
own parents, and bade fair to grow luxuriantly, soon became || 
choked by the weeds of vice, and fell prostrate in the dust.— || 
Ere two years elapsed, he had become @ noted drunkard, all | 
sense of shame was lost, and he was frequently seen returning | 
home struggling through the streets and creating such a spec- || 
tacle that even the “dogs did bark at him.” From an affec-| 
tionate husband, he became an indifferent one. Brutality 
soon succceded indifference. On his return home late one 
night under the overwhelming influence of rum, his amiable 
wife met him at the door, and with streaming eyes, and } 
trembling hands assisted him to his bed—soon after, hearing | 
her sobbing as though her very her heart would break, he | 





To raise the heart and spirit up to heaven, 
And thank its ruler for the blessings given; 
Blessings that surround us here on every hand, 
While through this dreary and deceitful land 
We wend our passage ever many a woe 

To the high home where joys spontaneous grow; 
And as we journey it should be our aim, 

To preserve a pure and unsullied fame, 

That happy in those regions of the blest, 

At God’s right hand we may forever rest. 

Next to our God, we should our country love, 
And second only to the good above— 

Its interests and its honor we should prize, 
Counting as small the greatest sacrifice 

That we could make to place its sacred name, 
High on the scroll of ever living fame. 

Then, with a patriot’s zealous, burning pride, 
To see our commerce borne on every tide, 

And the bright flag of liberty unfurl’d 

With peace and honor to the wond’ring world. 


We have on!y room to say, that we are greatly in want of 
number three of the Monument. Those who do not wish to 
|| preserve the file, will be liberally compensated and receive our 
‘thanks into the bargain, if they will be good cnough to leave 
| them at the office. y 

| Leaves from a Journal, No. 3{by W. N. M., and several 
| other communications, are on file for publication. 

| The poetic articles, “Farewell to Saint Josephs,” and Trans. 
| lations from the German, by F. D., acknowledged last week, 
and “Portraits from the Past,” by James Huncerrorp, are in 
| type, but their publication is unavoidably postponed, by the 
| number of prose articles with which wechave been favored. 
| They shall, however, have an early insertion in the columms 
| of the Monument. 


P.S. The editor of the Saturday Evening Visiter, of Pitts- 
burg, is requested to give credit for the articles he may here- 
after extract from the Monument. He has not only taken the 
| author’s name from “The Last Bell,” but he has given it with- 


| . 
| out credit. 








